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SOME TENDENCIES OF OPINION ON OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS. 

THINGS and minds both compel us to adjust our actions 
to them: we have to reckon with tax-collectors, with 
fanatics, with people who love us and people who hate us, just 
as we have to reckon with rocks and trees and rain, with tem- 
pest, fire and flood. We succeed, if only partially, in knowing 
both; if there were no such knowledge there would be no such 
effective adjustment as we are able to make. Inquiry into this 
process of knowing has centered more on the thing than on 
the mind or person. Thought has been occupied more with 
our perceptions of things than with our apprehension of minds. 
One reason for this preoccupation with perception may have 
been the notion, unconscious or explicit, that it was the key 
to the apprehension of minds. 

" Thus, little by little," wrote St. Augustine, " I became con- 
scious where I was; and to have a wish to express my wishes 
to those who could -content them, and I could not ; for the wishes 
were within me, and they without; nor could they by any sense 
of theirs enter within my spirit. So I flung about at random 
limbs and voice, making the few signs I could, and such as I 
could, like, though in truth very little like, what I wished." 1 
From the days of St. Augustine to these, thought has constantly 
reiterated the mediation of gesture in the knowledge of one 
mind by another. Gesture, be it remembered, includes spoken 
words, which are gestures by the lips, and written words, which 
result from gestures by the arm and hand. " Deep feeling," 
writes Yeates, " is expressed by a movement of the whole 
body " :" a perception of a thing, a human body, mediates 
knowledge of the feeling in a mind. When the body gesticulates 
with a few members only, or with one, knowledge of a mind 
is still mediated by perceptions of external things. It is natural 

1 Confessions, i, 8. 

2 The Cutting of an Agate, p. 9. 
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to bear the weight of discussion on the nature of perceptual 
knowledge when this is regarded as the pathway to the knowl- 
edge of minds. The perplexities of the problem of perceptual 
knowledge, for thought has circled inconclusively round this 
problem since the days of Descartes and before them, have 
probably detained thought in this region of the theory of 
knowledge. Utterances on our knowledge of other minds have 
been, for the most part, occasional and merely reiterations of 
the mediating function of perceptions. 

" In our objective analysis of other or foreign minds . . . 
all our knowledge of their operations is derived, as it were, 
through the medium of ambassadors — these ambassadors being 
the activities of the organism." 1 This ambassadorial function 
of gesture and action, emphasised by Romanes, is the natural 
conclusion of common sense and has been central in all estimates 
of the method of communication between minds. Absolute 
unanimities are few and common sense, " the customary, uni- 
versal view of experience which we rely upon because it is 
shared and ' common,' " 2 is invited today to believe that tele- 
pathy can dispense with the ambassadorial intervention of the 
body. Common sense is also being similarly solicited by realistic 
theories of knowledge : " our knowledge of other minds," writes 
Mrs. Duddington, " is as direct and immediate as our knowledge 
of physical things." 3 She does not expel ambassadorialism, 
as this quotation might suggest, but supplements it with a second 
method of direct apprehension, for she adds, retaining ambassa- 
dorialism as a method of mental intercourse, " interpretation 
of signs is closely interwoven with direct apprehension and is 
often the means whereby such apprehension is possible." 4 The 
ambassadorial estimate of knowledge of other minds, retained 
today and in the past even when intermental knowledge is cred- 
ited with an extra power of direct apprehension, is the tradi- 
tional and normal estimate. There has been deviation, as there 
is always deviation from any concensus of opinion, but the tra- 

1 Animal Intelligence, Ed. 2, Introd. 

2 Findlay : An Introduction to Psychology, p. 13. 

3 Our Knowledge of other Minds: Proc. Arist. Soc, 1918-9. 
* Ibid. 
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ditional, normal utterances on the knowledge of minds by others 
assume a necessary, fundamental ambassadorialism by bodily 
movement or gesture. 

The traditional, normal version of this fundamental and 
necessary ambassadorialism rests our knowledge of other minds 
on analogy. Huxley reiterated this traditional version by asking 
" what is the value of the evidence which leads one to believe 
that one's fellow-man feels?," and replied, "the only evidence 
in this argument from analogy is the similarity of his structure 
and of his actions to one's own." x Thomson quotes another 
repetition of this traditional doctrine from Bethe : " Every state- 
ment that another being possesses psychic qualities is a con- 
clusion from analogy, not a certainty, it is a matter of faith." 2 
Tansley confirms tradition and common sense: "It is only of 
his own consciousness that the psychologist can have any direct 
first-hand knowledge," though " he can obtain indirect knowl- 
edge of the minds of others." 3 Bergson seems to confirm them 
when he writes, " To know with scientific certainty that another 
being is conscious, we should have to enter into it, coincide 
with it, be it," and adds that the probability of analogy , amounts 
to practical certainty in numerous cases. 4 Lossky criticises the 
argument from analogy to " the knowledge of an external world 
consisting of other selves " as a standardised belief to be dis- 
lodged in favour of his " Intuitive Basis of Knowledge." 5 We 
seem constantly to infer, because we ourselves weep when we are 
sad, that others are sad when we see them weep. It seems ob- 
vious to common sense that we do infer and only infer, from our 
mental states associated with our own action, similar mental 
states in others which are associated with their similar actions. 
This preliminary obviousness has been unquestionably approved 
by reflection and firmly settled into the status of standard 
opinion. 

The fluctuations of thought have, however, been registered in 

i Critiques and Addresses, p. 282. 

2 The System of Animate Nature, p. 178. 

s The New Psychology, p. 10. 

* Mind-Energy : Carr's Translation, pp. 6-7. 

5 The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge : Duddington's Translation, pp. 41-43. 
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opinion on the method of knowing between minds. The an- 
alogical estimate of this method does not fit into all theories 
of knowledge, and the theory of mind-knowledge has been com- 
pelled to conform to the theories of thing-knowledge. It is 
probably quite correct to say that theories of knowledge have 
always been primarily dependent on estimates of the nature of 
the perceptions of things: philosophers have adapted their ex- 
planations of knowing between minds to their explanations of 
knowing by minds of things. Whenever the current of thought 
flows in a realistic direction ' analogy ' tends to disappear from 
the description of knowledge of other minds. It disappeared 
when Reid's mind became a channel for such a current; also, 
it obviously disappeared because minds had to be known in 
the same way as things. " The best reason we can give,'' he 
writes, stating the standard analogical estimate of the process 
of knowing other minds, " to prove that other men are living 
and intelligent is, that their words and actions indicate like 
powers of understanding as we are conscious of in ourselves." 
It is the " best reason " if we deny the existence of a " natural 
conviction " by which young children " are convinced that those 
with whom they have (this) intercourse are intelligent beings." 
Reid moves circumspectly away from the analogical estimate: 
" By what means, or upon what occasions," he adds, " Nature 
first gives this information to the infant mind, is not easy to 
determine." Perhaps he may be justly accused of some am- 
biguities through his circumspection, but he does move away 
from it. " That many operations of the mind have their natural 
signs in the countenance, voice and gesture " is an item in the 
analogical estimate, that "we understand the significations of 
these signs, by the constitution of our natures, by a kind of 
natural perception similar to the perceptions of sense," assigns 
to knowledge of other minds a greater directness and immediacy 
than that estimate allows. Reid, indeed, might have claimed 
for his exclusion of the analogical inference a devolution upon 
bodily gesture and action of a truly ambassadorial function. 
An ambassador actually conveys the opinions of his own coun- 
trymen to those who receive him: he does not leave them to 
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be inferred. Reid regarded " certain features of the counte- 
nance, sounds of the voice, and gestures of the body " as, to 
borrow a term from Strong, " vehicles " x to convey to one mind 
" certain thoughts and dispositions of another." He definitely 
compares the apprehension of minds to the perception of ex- 
ternal objects : " When I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, I 
feel a certain sensation of touch. In the sensation there is 
nothing external, nothing corporeal. The sensation is neither 
round nor hard; it is an act of feeling of the mind, from which 
I cannot, by reasoning, infer the existence of any body. But, 
by the constitution of my nature, the sensation carries along 
with it the conception and belief of a round hard body really 
existing in my hand." He thought, it seems clear, that in sense- 
perception the properties of physical objects are ' vehicularly 
conveyed by sensations into the perceiving mind, which per- 
ceives them immediately or intuitively. Gesture, it is clear he 
also thought, opens minds to immediate apprehension by others, 
as sensations open physical objects to immediate perception: 
" In like manner, when I see the features of an expressive 
face, I see only figure and colour variously modified. But, by 
the constitution of my nature, the visible object brings along 
with it the conception and belief of a certain passion or senti- 
ment in the mind of the person." Experience confirms the 
immediacy of mind-knowledge, for " the first time one sees a 
stern and fierce look, a contracted brow, and a menacing 
posture, he concludes that the person is inflamed with anger." 2 
His theory of sense-perception had its natural result in a theory 
of mind-perception, as it had another natural result in his 
theory of the apprehension of beauty. Reid bequeathed an epis- 
temological problem in his " constitution of our natures," for 
such ' constitution ' may predispose to an ' ideal ' version of 
reality, or even to an ' ideal ' creation of it, just as easily as 
it may prepare the mind for an immediate apprehension of 
either things or minds. But there can be no doubt that Reid 
intended to admit the apprehending mind to a direct vision 
of other minds through ambassadorial gesture and action. 

i The Origin of Consciousness. 

2 Essays on the Intellectual Powers: Essay 6, Ch. 5. 
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The central position in thought of the analogical estimate of 
mind-knowledge kept Berkeley in its neighbourhood: ". . . as 
we conceive the ideas that are in the minds of other spirits by 
means of our own, which we suppose to be resemblances of 
them; so we know other spirits by means of our own soul — 
which in that sense is the image or idea of them." 1 We only 
know other spirits, he continues, by their operations or by the 
ideas they excite in us, and our knowledge of them is not im- 
mediate. 2 Ambassadorialism still prevails and so does the an- 
alogical estimate. Berkeley's emphatic idealism suffused quaint- 
ness, if not actual confusion, into his scattered references to 
mind-knowledge. " My own mind and my own ideas I have 
an immediate knowledge of; and by the help of these, do me- 
diately apprehend the possibility of the existence of other spirits 
and ideas." 8 The standard analogical estimate affirms that we 
apprehend ' ideas ' in other minds through their existence in our 
own. Berkeley recognised the other term in the analogy — ges- 
ture and action. ". . . The passions which are in the mind 
of another are of themselves to me invisible. I may neverthe- 
less perceive them by sight, though not immediately, yet by means 
of the colours they produce in the countenance. We often see 
shame or fear in the looks of a man, by perceiving the changes 
of his countenance to red or pale." 4 Now " the changes of 
his countenance " were for Berkeley, like all " ideas imprinted 
on the senses," 5 "ideas" in the mind of God. Thus we infer 
from previously experienced ' ideas,' through ' ideas ' in the 
Divine Mind, to ' ideas ' in other minds : divine ' ideas ' replace 
physical gesture and action. This transformation of the ' other 
term ' laid the route to knowledge of other minds through 
knowledge of the Divine Mind. The ambassadors are meta- 
morphosed from activities of the organism into ' ideas ' ,in the 
Divine Mind: the old form of the analogical estimate receives 
a new content. 

1 A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, § 140. 

2 Lie. cit., § 145. 

s Third Dialogue Between Hylas and Philonous. 
* An Essay Towards a New Theory of Vision, I 9. 
s Principles of Human Knowledge, § 1. 
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This metamorphosis tends to dissolve away the original an- 
alogical method : the old form begins to yield before the pressure 
of the new content. The analogical method is virtually deserted 
in knowledge of the Divine Mind, and Berkeley inevitably af- 
firms that God's existence is more evidently perceived than the 
existence of man. 1 The idealistic current of thought, like the 
realistic, contains a tendency to transform mediacy of mind- 
knowledge into immediacy. 

The hints gathered from a survey of Reid and Berkeley en- 
large into a perception of a permanent restlessness of thought. 
An analogical estimate of our method when we know one 
another's minds is the first opinion of common sense, and re- 
flection has centralised it as a fixed tradition in thinking. But 
discontent with this tradition pervades the thought of the day. 
A general restiveness under the domination of the analogical 
estimate has multiplied the deviations towards immediacy in 
mind-knowledge so apparent in the realism of Reid and the 
idealism of Berkeley. These deviations towards immediacy are 
the most significant intimations of restiveness under the dom- 
ination of the analogical estimate, but there is one other marked 
direction of retreat from it. 

The mutual approach between biology and psychology has, 
in one direction, brought fresh convictive force to the analogical 
estimate. Attempts to understand the mental life of animals 
emphasise the necessity for depending upon their actions to 
interpret their minds. The great likenesses between men, com- 
mon human similarities of structure and behaviour, push into 
the background the dependence of mind-knowledge upon inter- 
pretation of gesture or action. The wide difference between 
a man and an amoeba drags this dependence into the foreground. 
The difficulty of understanding how animals, diverse from us 
in form and habit, feel or think, or of knowing whether they 
feel or think at all, presses upon us the analogical nature of our 
interpretations by diminishing the completeness of the analogy. 
The analogy is very complete when we infer, or seem to infer, 
from our own tears when we are sad to the sadness of another 

i Principles of Human Knowledge, § 147. 
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when he weeps because we are all so alike; it is very incom- 
plete when we try to gather a lobster's notions from its actions 
because we are so different from it. This incompleteness en- 
joins circumspection; and this circumspection, by constantly re- 
minding us of the analogy inherent, or seemingly inherent, in 
our interpretation of mentality, confirms the analogical estimate 
of our knowledge of other minds. 

The prominence thus imposed upon the ' ambassadors,' the 
activities of the organism, has, however, had a curious result 
in ' behaviorism.' Immediacy of knowledge, which appeared in 
Reid by confining the ambassadors to a strictly vehicular role, 
is sought by attending only to them and ignoring their message. 
" One of the lower animals," writes Thorndike, " is so obviously 
a bundle of original and acquired connections between situ- 
ation and response that the student is led to attend to the whole 
series-situation, response and connection or bond — rather than 
to just the conscious state that may or may not be one of the 
features of the bond." 1 When he adds, " Psychology may be, 
at least in part, as independent of introspection as physics 
is," 2 he hints at a possible eclipse by 'behaviour' of the mind 
behind the behaviour. He proceeds to stake out a way for 
thought to merge ' mental facts ' in the immediacy, relative or 
absolute, of ' physical facts ' when he affirms that judgments 
about toothache, deliberate reports by the sufferer or based on 
his undesigned gesticulatory intimations, differ only in degree 
from statements about the height of a mercury thread in a 
thermometer. 3 He quotes with approval from Santayana : " As 
the weather prophet reads the heavens, so the man of experience 
reads other men. Nothing concerns him less than their con- 
sciousness ; he can allow that to run itself off when he is sure of 
their temper and habits. A great master of affairs is usually 
unsympathetic ... his observation ... is straight calculation 
and inference." * The man of affairs has no eye for the psychic 
states of his victims; if he, in addition, has no eye for his own, 

1 Animal Intelligence, p. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 
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the analogical estimate of the method of knowing other minds 
disappears in a process of knowing which is directed solely 
on physical processes. Sidis quotes from Watson a statement 
which reduces even the psychologist to this condition : " Pos- 
sibly the most immediate result of the acceptance of the behav- 
iourist's view will be the elimination of self-observation and 
of the introspective reports resulting from such a method." 1 
This exterior view of human life is favoured by sociological 
psychology. Thus Ellwood emphasises social intercourse as con- 
duct, insists on the primacy in psychology of biological laws 
governing behaviour and denies the importance of analysing 
consciousness. 2 Bertrand Russell, referring to this behaviourist 
tendency of ignoring that there are any minds to know, remarks 
that introspection is opposed more explicitly because its data are 
private and, less explicitly, because it is irritating to recognise 
things which do not obey physical laws. 3 The precariousness of 
analogy haunts the analogical estimate of mind-knowledge like 
a spectre. The behaviouristic preference for ignoring psychic 
states or for reducing them to the status of a behaviour which 
can be as public as a pebble is one mode of departure from 
mediacy in knowing one another's minds towards immediacy. 

Behaviourism seems to have reacted to its utmost along its 
own line of movements from the analogical estimate of mind- 
knowledge in Watson's recent Psychology from the Standpoint 
of a Behaviorist. Reviewing this volume, Wildon Carr twits 
behaviourism with its postulate that psychology can study noth- 
ing but behaviour. Physiology, so runs its creed, studies the 
response of part of an organism to its environment; psychology 
studies the response of the whole organism. " The essence of 
Behaviourism," adds Carr, " is to translate the mental into terms 
of bodily integration and leave it there, satisfied that the work 
of psychology is now done." 4 One common element may make 
bedfellows of very different conceptions. Solipsism and behav- 
iourism both relieve knowledge of other minds from any risk 

i The Foundations of Normal and Abnormal Psychology, pp. 43-44. 

2 Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, Ch. 6. 

3 Problems of Science and Philosophy : On Propositions. 
* Review in Nature, June 24, 1920. 
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of being mediate or analogically derived. Solipsism avoids it 
by placing everything within the knowing mind; behaviourism 
by denying that there are any minds, or at any rate any con- 
scious minds, to know. Behaviourism is as manifestly a child 
of the present realistic passion in thought as solipsism is mani- 
festly the child of an idealistic passion. Realism demands pub- 
licity for realities; behaviourism, disliking the privacy of con- 
scious states which restricts their accessibility to an analogical 
inference, identifies them with gestures and movements which 
suffer no such restriction. 

Our knowledge of other human minds seems to be too certain 
to be only the fourth inferred term in an analogy with three 
other known terms. But escape from this apparent precarious- 
ness is sought more universally by Reid's method of transform- 
ing mediacy into immediacy than by the drastic behaviourist 
plan. " All honour," writes Marett, " be to Sir James Frazer 
for never losing sight of the truth that the ultimate aim of 
folk-lore and of its ally, social anthropology, is to illustrate 
and explain the working of the human soul." 1 He protests 
that, though sociology can, even usefully, limit itself to an ex- 
terior view of human life, it has no right to impose this limited 
view on folk-lore. 2 This exterior view of human life is reflec- 
ted in tendencies to assimilate the collective mind of a group 
to the single mind of an individual. If observing habits is 
studying the mind, the behaviour of a group or crowd entitles 
it to a soul as much as the behaviour of a single person entitles 
him to one. McDougall thinks "we may fairly define a mind 
as an organised system of mental or purposive forces." 3 Since 
any society is literally a more or less organised " mental system " 4 
the " conception of a group mind is useful and therefore valid " 5 
though " a unitary consciousness of the society over and above 
that of the individuals comprised within it " must be provision- 
ally rejected. 8 Miss Edgell, reviewing McDougall's The Group 

1 Psychology and Folk-Lore, p. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 11. 

3 The Group Mind, p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 

5 Ibid., p. 8. 
« Ibid., p. 9. 
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Mind, remarks : " The biological conception of an organism ap- 
plied to mental life might describe the unity from the standpoint 
of the spectator, even in the case of multiple personality, but 
it fails to express the unity of individuality from the standpoint 
of the individual. For the individual there must be the unity 
of self-consciousness." 1 Sorley believes that "the idea of the 
self is founded upon immediate experience as a unity or whole 
of conscious life." 2 Where there is introspection there is a 
mind to be known; and Sorley represents the still predominant 
belief that minds introspectively acquainted with their private 
selves have knowledge, in some way, of one another. He is 
still faithful to the standard analogical estimate of the method 
of knowledge between minds : " Our knowledge of other men 
starts from the same point as knowledge of inanimate things, 
that is to say, it is mediated and conditioned by sense-percep- 
tion." Knowledge of inner lives of others, he adds, depends 
upon expressions of those lives as they come before us in per- 
ception. 3 But there are others who are as convinced as Mrs. 
Duddington of its inadequacy, though they may not, with her, 
admit that realism can draw no antithesis between perception and 
conception, nor that the fear of a frightened man is as pres- 
ent as his expression of fear to an observer, nor that a person's 
mental states may become objects of contemplation to a neigh- 
bour in the same way as his own, nor that "the physical and 
the mental sides of the complex before us are apprehended to- 
gether at one and the same moment of time, and they stand on 
precisely the same level of psychological certainty." 4 

It might be possible, Karl Peason suggested, for one person 
to recognise another's consciousness if their cortexes were con- 
nected by a commissure. 5 Reid thought that a gesture might 
admit one mind to the cognisance of another as effectively as 
a commissure, and Mrs. Duddington sees no essential need for 
either one or the other. Many thinkers are now convinced that 

i Hibbert Journal, October, 1920. 

2 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 265. 

3 Ibid., pp. 265-66. 

*"Our Knowledge of Other Minds," Proc. Arist. Soc, 1918-19. 
The Grammar of Science, Pt. 1, Ch. 1. 
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there is some immediacy in knowing one another's minds, though 
they may know neither how much there is nor how it is obtained. 

" The growth of our inner world,"' writes Dr. Merz, " through 
the influence of others with whom we stand seemingly merely 
in physical contact and communication, forces upon us almost 
necessarily the conviction that there is direct intercourse between 
the inner worlds, or streams of thought, as there is between 
the outer world, that is, its physical bodies." 1 Webb firmly 
degrades the analogical argument to a subordinate place: ". . . 
while I entirely reject the doctrine that we infer the existence 
of other persons by means of an argument from analogy, I 
do not at all deny either the activity of the person, or the pres- 
ence of what may be called ' mediation ' in the process whereby 
we become aware of their existence." 2 If we infer by analogy 
to other minds and their conscious states, we start from solip- 
sism and he is convinced " that no one can make solipsism the 
starting-point of his thought." 3 The realistic coordination of 
mind-knowledge with thing-knowledge appears when he remarks 
"... I should be prepared to contend that we may observe 
also in our knowledge of objects a like co-existence of im- 
mediacy with ' inference ' or ' intellectual construction.' " 4 Both 
Merz and Webb emphatically convict the analogical estimate of 
inadequacy, and Mrs. Duddington expresses and developes a 
sense of this inadequacy which is widespread in modern thought. 

Webb hints at an epistemology which shall be based as funda- 
mentally on mind-knowledge as on sense-knowledge. The ideal- 
istic postulate that our primary, or immediate, knowledge is knowl- 
edge of our own private conscious states alone seems to preclude 
any possibility of apprehending any realities beyond the self. 
These exterior realities comprise both minds and physical things. 
Our certainties about minds are as great as, as important as, as 
evident as, and perhaps even more significant than, our certainties 
about things. Webb remarks that the failure inherent in at- 
tempts to explain perception of an external world out of con- 

1 A Fragment on the Human Mind, p. 94. 

2 Divine Personality and Human Life, p. 181. 
tlbid., p. 182. 

* Ibid., p. 185. 
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sciousness of mental states merely as such indicates in such 
perceptions an irreducible element of our consciousness describ- 
able as ' immediate.' 1 If we have " an immediate experience 
of intercourse with other minds," 2 a theory of knowledge might, 
in principle, rest as decisively on the immediacy of mind-knowl- 
edge as on the immediacy of sense-knowledge. The prominence 
gradually attaching to social factors in the formation and 
constitution of human knowledge has a tendency to centre 
eipstemology on our knowledge of other minds. " Human 
consciousness," Webb remarks, " is from the first a social con- 
sciousness, the consciousness of an objective world common to 
one's self with other selves, through our intercourse with whom 
this consciousness is developed." 3 The analogical estimate of 
our knowledge of other minds affirms the mediation of sense- 
perception and the direction of apprehension to be from the 
private self to other selves. Immediacy of mind-knowledge and 
the dependence of thing-knowledge on ' social consciousness ' 
lessens the importance of the mediation of sense-perception. If, 
in addition, " we learn the structure of our own selves through 
observation of the social structure which confronts us," 4 knowl- 
edge starts from the apprehension of other minds. Webb, 
however, does not actually convert our knowledge of other 
minds into the fundamental epistemological fact, for he adds 
that we can only understand the " social structure which con- 
fronts us " through " recognising in it the experience on a 
larger scale of sentiments, desires, or impulses inherent in the 
nature of each of us." 5 Nor does he completely sever the 
dependence of mind-knowledge on thing-knowledge which tends, 
as it always has tended, to establish sense-perception as the 
fundamental fact : we can speak of " having a direct or imme- 
diate knowledge of another person " without a " magical power 
. . . which is independent of the ordinary means of communi- 
cation through sensible signs." 6 

i hoc. cit. 

2 Ibid., p. 1 86. 

3 Ibid.., pp. 183-4. 
* Ibid., p. 186. 

» Ibid. 
« Ibid. 
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Merz very strongly reflects a tendency to make knowledge 
of other minds the fundamental epistemological fact. Person- 
ality, he says, becomes the first category of reality; the not- 
self is an earlier experience than the self ; we lay stress on 
our outer physical experiences after we see the self standing 
as an outer self among others. 1 The "vividness and definiteness 
of an independent existence," he adds, " could never arise in 
the solitary mind of an individual " : through " inter-subjective 
communication" we become aware of things as external. 2 
Apprehension, according to the analogical estimate, proceeds 
from knowledge of self, through knowledge of physical things, 
to knowledge of other minds ; according to Dr. Merz the ex- 
ternal world of things is genetically the final stage. 

These are days of attack upon vested interests. The analogical 
estimate of mind-knowledge is still firmly intrenched in epis- 
temology. Common sense asserts it and tradition supports it. 
Biology, insisting that we must begin with structure and behav- 
iour instead of with the mental states of the psychologist, 3 
enforces the mediation of sense-perception. But there is a 
restiveness under the dominance of common sense and tradition. 
Behaviourism lops off the mental side from the analogy by de- 
nying introspection and merging the minds to be observed in 
gesture and action. Realism makes apprehension of minds as 
direct as the apprehension of objects. Reid deferred to the 
traditional analogy by retaining a vehicularity for sense-per- 
ception in immediate knowledge of minds; Webb also retains 
a connection between these two which is less definitely conceived 
or expressed. Mrs. Duddington, pleading that there is a priori 
no reason why we should not discriminate anything if knowledge 
be essentially discrimination, expels any necessary dependence 
upon sense-perception by mind-perception. 4 Merz makes of 
knowledge of other minds an epistemological fact more funda- 
mental than the knowledge of things upon which the analogical 
argument supposes it to depend. 

i A Fragment on the Human Mind, pp. 77-79. 

2 Ibid., p. 81. 

3 Kirkpatrick : Genetic Psychology, p. 3. 

1 Proc. Arist. Soc. : " Our Knowledge of other Minds." 
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The severe handling of the analogical estimate of our method 
of knowing one another's minds by modern Realism becomes 
very apparent as Realism insists on the full stretch of its deduc- 
tions. In Space, Time and Deity, Alexander relentlessly compels 
Realism to accept the full significance of its doctrines. " The 
apprehension of other minds " is only secondarily served by 
analogy : . . . when we already have the notion of other minds, 
we interpret outward behaviour on the analogy of our own 
experience," but "the idea of a foreign consciousness would 
be miraculous if it were not based on a direct experience of 
it." The " experience which assures us not inferentially but 
directly of other minds " is " the experience of sociality." We 
become aware of our fellows in seeking or avoiding their com- 
pany and in experiencing their reciprocal approaches to our- 
selves, as fear or the instinct of flight discovers certain things 
to be dangerous. The social or gregarious instinct is the source 
or vehicle of an assurance to each member of society that he 
is surrounded by other minds. This assurance "is not invented 
by inference or analogy, but is an act of faith forced upon us 
by a peculiar sort of experience." 1 

The ' vehicular ' conception of cognition is constantly repeated 
in realistic theories. When Alexander asserts that materiality 
is apprehended in the sense of resistance offered to our bodies, 2 
we remember Reid's opinion that solidity is apprehended through 
a " certain sensation of touch." Similarly " we have not any 
sense-organ for Space or Time, we only apprehend them in 
and through our sensible apprehension of their filling." 3 The 
vehicularity which thus pervades Alexander's extreme version 
of Realism and which, in some form, appears in all realistic 
philosophical speculation, is virtually a necessity in his con- 
ception of the apprehension of other minds. It appeared in 
Reid's conception : gesture conveys to the apprehending mind 
a direct, immediate apprehension of the other mind behind the 
gesture. A substitution for Reid's gesture of Alexander's ' emo- 

i Space, Time and Deity, Bk. 2, pp. 31-37. 

2 Ibid., Bk. 2, p. 158. 

3 Ibid., Bk. i, p. 37. 
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tion of sociality ' reveals the fundamental vehicular plan which 
pervades these two realistic versions of the method of cognition. 
Space, Time and Deity may mark an epoch in the fortunes of 
modern Realism. Most systems reveal their strengths or weak- 
nesses most clearly when they are relentlessly drawn out from 
their initial assumptions into their final implications. If modern 
Realism has been successfully justified by this recent and able 
exposition, the belief in analogy as the source of apprehension 
of the minds of others may be permanently discarded from 
the philosophical tradition. If its insufficiency has been exposed 
by this systematic and determined effort to establish its sufficien- 
cy, the analogical estimate of our method of apprehending other 
minds may return to its own and still retain its place in the 
epistemological creed. 

Joshua C. Gregory. 

Bradford, England. 



